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statesmen were pondering over social reform, and
traders examining the possibilities of post-war markets,
the leaders of Egypt clung faithfully to their rut,
satisfied if the normal business of the State was
punctually conducted, the taxes collected, and the
Budget balanced. This indifference to the future
should not be harshly judged. The ranks of the Civil
Service had been thinned, the financial situation still
gave anxiety, and the demands of the British Army
upon the resources of the country showed no sign of
growing less. Yet some Egyptians were disturbed by
the inaction of the Government, and spoke freely of
the many and pressing problems crying for solution.
The illiteracy of the population, the continuous de-
terioration in the quality and yield of cotton, the
source of Egyptian wealth, the oppressiveness of the
Capitulations, and in particular the moribund con-
dition of national industries, clamoured for attention.

Industry, save that of agriculture, has never
flourished. Apart from the sugar and cigarette trades
pre-war Egypt had none of importance. She threw
away her opportunities. The climate, for example,
favours production of oranges, and sugar is abundant.
Yet every pound of marmalade locally consumed is
imported. Excellent cloth is woven, and fine silk spun
in the countryside: yet the population of the towns
wear clothes of foreign manufacture. Egypt is rich in
oil and phosphates, and syndicates have exploited
both with varying success over a number of years. But
the syndicates are formed of Europeans and financed
by foreign capital. No Egyptians will risk money and
muscle in such enterprises. Prospecting is too laborious
and its profits too speculative to tempt the native
capitalist. In short, both traders and consumers look
to the importer to satisfy their wants.

But the public had grown uneasy. Not only were
prices of all commodities rising, but the quality of